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moved the church for the past three months is 
still before us unchanged but for the fact that 






let our inevitable shadows also have their effect 
of men, as did Peter’s (Acts v: 15), so only that 
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An exchange says that Dr. Andrew Bonar was 
out in D. L. Moody’s garden at Northfield at early 
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the shadow we cast be that which comes of mov- 
ing in the light of the Sun of Righteousness. 


The New York Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin in a recent issue, says edi- 
torially : “ Most of the newspapers of the South 
have taken strong ground against lynch law, 
and have insisted upon the suppression of this 
form of violence, and the enforcement of the 
criminal laws of their States, and the execution 
of men only after ‘due process of law.’ One 
paper in Atlanta has made itself conspicuous 
as a defender of mob violence, and it is a sign 
of progress in the community that after a hard 
struggle of five years this organ of barbarism 
has gone out of existence.” 

Such, if true, really indicates a progress, for 
which there is cause for thankfulness. It were 
indeed well if, too, it prove a step towards a 
still more enlightened view in which the execu- 
tion of men even after “due process of law,” 
will be questioned as a prerogative of States. 


S. 
Interesting Letter Respecting the Dukhobortsi. 


Upton Knott, Gloucester, Eighth Month 11th, 1898. 

DEAR FRIEND, JONATHAN E. Rwoaps:—I 
thank thee for thy letter, and take this, the first 
leisure moment I have had for many days to 
let thee know what has been done in the matter 
of the Dukhobortsi since my last, in which I 
think I told thee of the steps taken by the emi- 
grants themselves, to charter a steamer at once. 
Pressed no doubt by the extreme painfulness of 
their position, they fell back upon the fund 
originally put aside by them with a view to 
emigration, and arranged to have eleven hun- 
dred of their number immediately conveyed to 
Cyprus. This news reached our committee al- 
most simultaneously with a letter from the col- 
onial office (in London), with whose chief we 
had been in correspondence, stating that the 
governor of Cyprus had learned that this large 
number of Russian immigrants might be ex- 
pected before proper preparation had been made 
for their shelter and sustenance, etc., and urg- 
ing the Colonial Secretary not to allow of this 
landing without first obtaining a guarantee suf- 
ficient to ensure no cost falling on the com- 
munity of Cyprus by reason of pauperism of 
the immigrants. This placed the committee in 
a very difficult position. At the moment they 
could not be quite certain that the eleven hun- 
dred persons had not actually left Batoum ; and 
if this proved really to be the case, the situation 
would be one of great peril. On the one hand 
the people might be refused permission to dis- 
embark on reaching Larnaka, the port proposed 
in Cyprus, and on the other ifthe steamer car- 
ried them back to Batoum they would not be 
allowed to reenter Russia. If put ashore in 
Asia Minor they would be driven out by the 
Turks. There was no time for much consulta- 
tion; and the committee decided to raise so 
much, as a supplementary guarantee to add to 
the sum they held in subscriptions, as would 
bring the whole amount to eleven thousand 
pounds. The members put down their own 
names (as many of them as were present), for 
as much as they could afford, and then wrote 
two or three Friends, asking them to reply by 
wire in the morning whether they would join in 


the hope of being able to report to the meeting 
the government’s acquiescence in the security 
we should be able to offer. When the Post 
brought the replies we found we could make up 
the eleven thousand pounds; about half in cash 
and half in guarantee; and this equalled ten 
pounds a head for each man, woman and child of 
the eleven hundred emigrants leaving Batoum. 
But this was regarded as insufficient. Twenty- 
five pounds a head was mentioned; and this 
meant the stopping the emigration for the pres- 
ent, at any rate. Things were in this position 
when we had to leave the Colonial Office, a little 
before twelve, to get to Meeting for Sufferings, 
where on our reporting the position, Friends 
entered into it with much feeling. The Secre- 
tary of the Cyprus Department asked us to come 
back again at four o’clock; when we found the 
governor of Cyprus had telegraphed twenty 
pounds a head as the minimum he considered 
compatible with safety. After a long conver- 
sation with the secretary, who quite admitted 
the importance, in this question, of the charac- 
ter of the proposed immigrants, it was agreed 
that we might telegraph to Capt. St. John, who 
was acting for us in Cyprus, to go at once and 
see the governor “plead character of Dukho- 
bortsi backed by Quakers, renders fifteen pounds 
per man, woman and child amply sufficient.” 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and con- 
sideration the officials of the colonial office have 
shown Friends all the way through this matter. 

We asked the secretary what form of guar- 
antee the government would require us to send 
in. He said they had noform. We suggested 
a sheet bearing the signatures of all the Friends 
joining in the security, with the amounts they 
respectively agreed to pay if called on. He said 
that would not be necessary ; it would be enough 
if the members of the committee themselves 
wrote him a letter and signed it that they 
would be responsible. We were much struck 
with this; for we were strangers to him, but he 
knew that we were Friends, and that we should 
not promise what we would not fulfil—and so 
the English government was satisfied to take 
our signatures as a security for over twenty 
thousand pounds. 

This was on Sixth-day night. We decided 
to meet again in committee on Third-day morn- 
ing and act upon such support as we could ob- 
tain from individual Friends in the two clear 
working days this would give us. One of us 
went to Birmingham, one to Norfolk, one to 
Bristol ; and Vladimir Tchertkoff, who sits with 
the committee and bears no small share of the 
weight of the matter, went to Leeds to see 
Friends in these respective places. 

Early on Seventh-day morning St. John wired 
from Cypress that High Commissioner “ assents 
fifteen pounds.” This means that we must raise 
our eleven thousand pounds of cash and guar- 
antee to sixteen thousand five hundred. On 
Third-day morning we again met at Devon- 
shire House at half-past eleven, to deal with 
the responses that had been made to the appeal 
over the small area it had been possible to reach 
in the two days. 

All the letters were put in but one, which 
made the option of our setting the writer down 
“for any sum under five hundred pounds ” rest 
with the committee. When we reckoned up the 
actual cash in Barclay’s Bank, and added all 
the guarantees definitely given, the total came 
to sixteen thousand and eighty-eight pounds. 
the guarantee and if so, for how much. Next | We added four hundred and twelve pounds for 
morning was the Meeting for Sufferings, and | the Friend who left us the open amount, and 
two of us went early to the Colonial Office in | thus found we had the exact sum the govern- 








ment required us to show as security in order to 
let the eleven hundred Dukhobortsi land in 
Cyprus. 

Wilson Sturge, of Birmingham, had offered 
to go out to the island and superintend the im- 
migration and settlement. He came up to this 
sitting of the committee, and his offer was gladl 
accepted, as he lived long enough on the Black 
Sea to speak Russian and to be acquainted with 
the ways of Russian peasants. He was British 
consul of Piti when Joseph Neave and I vis. 
ited him there. He starts for Larnaka in a 
few days. The arranging for this and other 
matters kept the committee sitting for three 
hours, till half-past two; and by four o’clock 
William A. Albright and I were again at the 
colonial office, where we handed the secretary a 
simple letter promising to provide funds towards 
the settlement of the Dukhobortsi in Cyprus, up 
to the amount of fifteen pounds per head during 
the interval ending with the year 1900—or so 
much of such amount as may be required to 
prevent them from becoming a burden on the 
resources of the island. It was signed by four 
of the committee. The secretary read it, and 
said it was perfectly satisfactory; and that we 
were at liberty to proceed at once with the 
work. This was on Third-day evening. On 
Fourth-day we telegraphed to Batoum that the 
eleven hundred might go on board and sail ; and 
I suppose they are doing this to-day. We have 
also arranged for sending tents out by steamer 
loading to-morrow, and we have telegraphed 
Captain St. John in Cyprus to prepare for the 
landing, ete. 

Andrew Dunlap will arrive in Larnaka per- 
haps to morrow, and assist him; and Wilson 
Sturge will reach the island quickly. We are 
taking the estate of Athalassa, near Nicosia, the 
capital, at two hundred pounds a year fora time, 
and with option of purchase on reasonable terms. 
Its area is some fifteen hundred and seventy 
acres. We have further offers of land if needed. 

I have said nothing of the remainder of the 
thirty-five hundred Dukhobortsi who have pre- 
pared to emigrate. The way has only opened 
for the first division of eleven hundred of them, 
and this after seeming as hopelessly blocked 
as if the Egyptians had been behind them and 
the Red Sea before. The whole experience is 
a remarkable one, light being thrown upon only 
one step at a time in regard to it—yet that light 
fully sufficient for the step. A friend a day or 
two ago feelingly expressed the desire that it 
may not only result in the material help to the 
poor people whom we seek to serve, but in all 
the spiritual help it is intended to bring both to 
them and to us. I am thy friend, 

For the Dukhobortsi Committee. 
JoHN BE LLows, Clerk. 

Saran Cresson said: “I can do nothing for 
myself, or for any one else, however, dear and 
beloved, unaided and unreplenished with heav- 
enly virtue and grace.” Again she said: “The 
more we dwelt in the Spirit of the blessed Jesus, 
the more we should be enabled to stand before 
our enemies ;” often expressing, that “ meekness 
is the Christian’s armor.” And again, “ unless 
I can preach Jesus Christ, and Him crucified, 
my lips must be forever sealed in silence.” 


sainiemceeesdillaniaiata cain 

JOHN PEMBERTON an eminent minister said: 
“Tt is infinitely better to keep silent before the 
Lord, than to utter words that are not accom- 
panied with the life-giving and baptising power 
of the Spirit; which must needs enliven them 
if they shall be truly profitable.” 
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to For “THE FRIEND.” 
in The Summer Climate at Santa Barbara. 

At this season, when our cities at the east are 
od so warm as to compel many of the residents to 
n- seek cooler quarters among the mountains or on 
ig the seashore, a brief account of the summer 
q climate of Santa Barbara may be not uninter- 
; esting to the readers of Ture FRIEND. 
th While it is well known that the winters here, 
sh and generally along this coast, are very mild, 
is- almost tropical in their character, it would seem 
a as if it were the prevailing opinion almost every- 
er where east of the Rocky Mountains, that the 
ee California summers are correspondingly hot. 
ck But this is very far from being the case ex- 
he cept in the interior valleys, where, though the 
a temperature may be high, the heat is rarely op- 
ds pressive owing to the extreme dryness of the 
ap air. But on or near the coast there is, pro- 
ng bably, a greater freedom from uncomfortably 
so hot days than at any summer resort elsewhere 
to in this country. 
he Several years ago the writer was unexpected- 
ur ly put in possession of a set of standard ther- 
nd mometers and other meteorological instruments, 
we and, as a consequence, became a regular observer 
he of the weather at Santa Barbara; and for some 
Jn _twelve years his reports of maxima and minima 
he temperatures for every day have been published 
od in the local papers. 
ve The results of these daily observations have 
er frequently been compared with like observa- 
ed tions made elsewhere, and the comparison has 
he fully justified the assertion made above as to the 

merit of Santa Barbara as a summer resort. 
er- Many figures might be given to show this; 
on but a few will suffice. 
ire According to the U. S. official weather report ; 
he the mean temperatures of theSeventh and Eighth 
ne, Months at Atlantic City are 72.6° and 71.6° 
ns, respectively. In Santa Barbara these are only 
ity 65.6° and 66.8°; nor is this low average made, 
ed, as it might be, of very hot days and very cool 
he nights, as may be inferred from the fact that 
the record shows 81.5° to have been the highest 
ed temperature in the Seventh Month since 1891, 
m, and that only twice in that interval did it rise 
ed above 80°. 
nd That the temperature even at Santa Barbara 
is is sometimes very high is indeed true. Occa- 
ily sionally a strong northerly wind brings a hot 
ght blast from the Mohavé Desert, that quickly 
or sends the mercury up to 90° or 100° or even 
It higher, and fills the air with extremely fine dust. 
he But these sirocco-like winds are infrequent. A 
all person might reside here a year without witness- 
to ing a single one ; besides they are of short dura- 
tion ; it is seldom that the temperature does not 
fall to about 60°, on the same day on which they 
occur. They are of course extremely dry. Dur- 
ing the hottest wind within the last eighteen 
for years, when the ordinary dry bulb thermometer 
nd stood at 103°, the wet bulb one by the side of 
Wv- it was at 66°. 
‘he The mild and temperate character of the sum- 
us, mer here is also indicated by the fruits grown, 
ore such as strawberries, raspberries and blackber- 
ess ries, all of which yield abundantly, though na- 
ess tives of cool northern climates. 
ed, Ripe strawberries are gathered every month 
in the year. 

Fogs on the neighboring ocean, a few miles 
d: from shore, are not uncommon during the sum- 
he mer. These frequently drift in over the land 
m- during the night, but generally rising up above 
er it, form what are locally known as “ high fogs,” 
‘m2 





these, lodging against the face of the adjacent 
mountains project out over the valley like a 
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canopy until the sun is well up, when they en- 
tirely disappear. 
sidered disagreeable nor unhealthy. 
on the surface of the ground, are not common. 


In this form they are not con- 
Real fogs, 


While in most places the weather is an inde- 


pendent variable and must be considered in 
every out-door plan, here, throughout the sum- 
mer, it is essentially a constant quantity, and 
need not be considered, as it is needless to say 
“if the weather permit” when the weather never 
hinders. 


H. D. V. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
JUST BEYOND. 


Just beyond the crystal river, 
Close beside the gate of gold, 

Waiting for the portal’s opening, 
Stood a woman, shrunk and old. 


Quite irresolute she entered, 
Half bewildered by the throng ; 
Pressing forward in the gloaming, 
Joining in the ransomed song. 








Overawed by all the wonders, 

And the many offerings brought, 
She alone seemed empty handed, 

And with this o’erwhelming thought, 


Bowed she at the throne supernal, 
“ Master, nought have I to show, 

For I stopped to help the fainting, 
And my steps are weak and slow. 


“Then a sick one needed comfort 
Just when others reaped the grain ; 
Little ones, too, dehnal my pity, 
And I paused to soothe their pain. 


“So the days have passed unnoticed, 
And the evening shadows fall ; 
Low I bow before thy footstool, 
Take my life, for that is all.” 


Then a glory overspread her, 
As the Master touched her hand, 
“ Rest forever, child belovéd, 
Welcome to this better land.” 
E. F. P. 


_— -_— 


Curist’s CL EANSING Passe NcE. — Christ 
comes near no man to leave him the same. If 
he knocks at the door of the heart, and it does 
not open to Him, itis the harderand more hopeless 
for the rejection of the caller. If it is opened 
to Him, and He enters in, things which are 
hostile to his influence must fly out of doors. 
So Zaccheus found when he welcomed Jesus, 
not only to his house, but to his heart. He 
had been like all his class,—a greedy, selfish, 
grasping lover of money. He had been the 
slave of his money, living to do its will and to 
increase its bulk, while he thought himself free. 
But as Jesus, the enemy of covetousness, the 
grandest of givers, becomes his guest, the hour 
of his liberation strikes. He makes his money 
his servant now, bidding it go his errands, to 
help the poor and to recompense the wronged. 
It was a wrench for such a man to pledge him- 
self, before a street full of people, to deal thus 
with his money. But the wrench was decisive. 
That day and hour salvation came to his house 
to stay, as truly as Jesus came to abide for a 
night in his house. And so every real nearness 
to Jesus in our experience will constrain us to 
a farness from what does not suit our welcome 


of Him.—S. S. Times. 





Frienps of Philadelphia, in writing of John 
Pemberton, say: “His ministry was sound, 
instructive and edifying; being concerned to 
inculcate the necessity of great circumspection 
of life and purity of conversation, that thereby 
our religious profession might be adorned through 
humility and a reverent sense of the Lord’s om- 
nipotent care over us.” 





William U. Ditzler. 


(Concluded from page 39.) 

At a meeting appointed in a schoolhouse, a 
man was present whose boast it was to break up 
religious meetings. Hismockery of the speaker’s 
voice was subdued on this occasion, by a power 
felt while under a solemn silence the speaker 
stood in the midst of his sermon. Feeling this 
man’s state as a burden on his mind, William, 
accompanied by the ministering Friend with 
whom he was travelling, and by an elder, drove 
early in the morning to the man’s residence, 
and overtaking him as he was proceeding to 
his work, induced him to enter his dwelling, 
and, together with his wife in the midst of her 
laundry appliances, listen to the exercise for 
their soul’s welfare which burdened the Friends’ 
minds. Before these left the room, both the 
man who had seemed so hardened, and his wife, 
were on their knees with contrited hearts begging 
for Divine mercy. 

While engaged in preaching to the assem- 
bled prisoners at Reading, Pa., several men and 
women from the town being also present, he 
made some attempts to use his customary ex- 
pression, “ My brethren and sisters;” but felt 
a stop in his mind before reaching the word 
“sisters.” In one instance near the end he 
succeeded in saying, “My brethren and sis- 
ter;” but was prevented by the same check 
from uttering the last of the words in the plural 
as “sisters.” At the close of the meeting several 
who knew, as he did not, that among the four 
hundred in the audience, some of them women, 
there was but one female prisoner, expressed 
their admiration at his preservation in the 
Truth. His only explanation could be, that it 
was by simply minding his Guide. 

This quickness of understanding in the fear 
of the Lord to heed the constraints and re- 
straints of inward instruction, served him better 
than worldly wisdom in much of his daily walk 
and conversation. On one occasion, having 
dined with his sister in the southern part of the 
city, notwithstanding her entreaties and the 
appearance of rain, he felt he must walk instead 
ot taking the street-car to his place of business. 
On the way he was addressed by a young woman 
who, observing his garb, asked if he was not a 
“ Quaker Friend.” Assured that he was, she 
proceeded to give an account of herself as the 
daughter of a Florida general, and having come 
north to study. As they were about parting 
near his place of business, she said, “ Perhaps 
you will not approve of my object in studying. 
I am taking lessons in elocution to qualify me 
as an actress for the stage.” His answer was, 
“Oh! I am sorry for that. My young friend, 
if thou pursue this course, darkness will be thy 
portion. But ‘they that turn many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars forever and ever.’” 
Some two weeks afterward she entered his office, 
and told him that those words had been ringing 
in her ears ever since; and she had found no 
peace until she had resolved to give up her pros- 
pect of the stage, and to devote her life, though 
much against her parent’s views, to the good ‘of 
benighted natives in a foreign land. At length 
he received a letter from her written in Siam, 
showing that she was there engaged in what she 
believed was her mission. 

During part of one summer season, while his 
foreman would be gone out to dinner, he felt 
drawn day after day to go to a desk at the rear 
of his shop, and there at an open window to read 
aloud passages from the Bible. This seemed a 
singular proceeding for him. He had never 
done this before, and never did so since that 
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season. Several weeks afterward a well known 
Episcopalian minister came into this room and 
informed William that he had been the means 
of saving one of his parishioners. William 
could not see how or when. “ Were you not in 
the habit last summer,” said the visitor, “ of 
reading aloud by your back window, passages 
from the holy Scriptures?” “I was,” he an- 
swered. “ Yes,” replied the minister, “and there 
was, in one of the rooms above, a young woman 
in a state of decline, with whom all my labors 
for the turning of her heart to God were with- 
out effect. She would have nothing to do with 
religion or pious advice. At length she heard 
your voice ringing out upon the air in passages 
of Scripture. Day after day she listened intently 
to your readings of the Bible. A deep im- 
pression was made on her conscience, and she at 
length gave up to repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ; and she 
died in the peace of redeeming love.” 

His firm confidence in the clear openings of 
Truth on his mind, seemed one of his strongest 
traits. He must see a truth for himself before 
he would adopt it ; and that which the Witness 
for truth in his heart had once shown him, was 
invincible to argument or persuasions of men. 
It is not to be supposed that the same tenacity 
of mind would always escape a holding of 
erroneous ideas or ways, for he was not exempt 
from human error. 

His daily vocation was not pursued entirely 
for gain, but also for the employment of others, 
and to give him a central stand in the city for 
what he regarded as a daily-mission service. 
Thither men of all persuasions loved to resort, 
ministers of various denominations, concerned 
Friends of his own fellowship, and young men 
and women needing fatherly sympathy and 
counsel, all held by the charm of his interest in 
them, and even at times by the blessing of his 
reproof. Through all his conversation there was 
an exaltation of the spirit above the letter, of 
faith above discouragement, of generosity above 
prejudice, of the heavens above the earth. Sev- 
eral ministers of other denominations are be- 
lieved to have had the spiritual quality of their 
teaching improved, through the new light in 
which, in these interviews, they saw the gospel 
dispensation presented. And it is believed that 
not a few young Friends learned to regard him 
as a nursing father, and in the type of religion 
which he represented, they recognized a living 
argument for Quakerism. 

In the year 1874, William U. Ditzler feeling 
that his service in Western District Monthly 
Meeting had ceased, and that a Divine call was 
extended to him to transfer his membership to 
Uwchlan Monthly Meeting, moved to a residence 
which he purchased near Downingtown, Pa., 
and thenceforward labored faithfully for the 
spiritual welfare of the meeting and people of 
that neighborhood, yet coming almost daily to 
his usual occupation in Philadelphia. Seals to 
his ministry were manifest in that place, and 
the church was in a marked degree edified. 
At length, aware that he had for twelve years 
expended the most earnest labors of his life- 
time in the meeting at Downingtown and that 


he was now excused from further service therein, 


he felt that the Lord had need of him in his 
former meeting in Philadelphia. His certificate 
of removal was granted in 1887, and he was 
sincerely welcomed back to the meeting which 
had been his first home in our religious Society. 
Notwithstanding he continued his residence in 
his Downingtown home, he came thirty miles 
to his meetings for worship in the city on First- 





day mornings, as regularly as to his secular busi- 
ness on week-days. His service in the meeting 
was largely in silence, but dignified with de- 
votion and solemnity, bearing impressive testi- 
mony to that worship and communion which is 
in spirit and in truth. His vocal offerings in 
supplication were notable in demonstrating the 
genuineness and power of true public prayer. 

Almost as an evening sacrifice, in the year 
1889, he felt drawn in gospel love to revisit 
those meetings in New Jersey which he had 
earliest visited, and also many of the prisons 
and charitable institutions within the borders 
of this Yearly Meeting. This service was con- 
tinued at times during four years, to evident 
comfort, edifying, and awakening in many parts 
of the field. On one day, besides the journey 
to New York and return, he was exercised in 
gospel labor in the Friends’ meeting and in three 
separate mission places of that city. During a 
visit within the limits of Delaware County, Pa., 
he heard that a certain tavern was the head- 
quarters of a fox-hunting association, in which 
many men of the surrounding country had an 
interest. A concern at once fell on him to hold 
a meeting at that house for the good of that 
class of people. Attempts were made from time 
to time to arrange for such a meeting, but no 
way seemed to open to bring about an oppor- 
tunity. After some two years word was brought 
to him that the proprietor of the hotel had died 
and his funeral would be held on the morrow. 
William Ditzler at once felt that this was his 
long-deferred opportunity. He proceeded to the 
place, and found that the priest who was ex- 
pected to conduct the services, was prevented 
from coming. Our friend occupied a period of 
the delay in a tendering service with the widow 
and family in their private room. Another 
minister being obtained, he consented for Wil- 


liam to occupy a short time after the close of 


the stated service. When the opportunity ar- 
rived, and the new voice began to be heard, all 
that could crowd into the hall-way and rooms 
from out-of-doors at once flocked in, and stood 
as it were amazed at the demonstration of the 
spirit and of power in which the gospel mes- 
sage rang forth for their warning and turn- 
ing from the power of Satan unto God, and unto 
Him that taketh away the sin of the world. 
When he ceased, the minister embraced him 
with joy for the Divine visitation, the crowd 
respectfully parted to let him go forth, and a 
solemn impression is spoken of as abiding among 
the people for days. Some who were present 
came on the next First-day to his regular meet- 
ing for worship in the city, and occasionally 
men of the class have stopped him on the street 
to acknowledge somewhat of the impression 
made on their feelings upon that occasion. 

In the interest of righteousness he obtained 
interviews at times before two successive arch- 
bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Phila- 
delphia, always insisting that he should testify 
to his homage of God rather than of the crea- 
ture, by appearing in their presence without re- 
moving his hat. 

He also paid a noteworthy visit to the present 
mayor of the city soon after his entrance into 
office. After some interchange of kindly words, 
a silence came upon them, and at length our 
dear friend opened his mouth in testimony for 
the righteousness which exalteth a nation, and 
against sin, its true reproach. And he set forth 
the high future in store for his hearer, should 
he maintain his integrity and be faithful to the 
Divine witness in his heart. Under a solemn 
and feeling intercession for a blessing upon the 


to say, say it; or to sign, sign it.” 












Executive of so great a city, the few present 
were bowed as in the Divine presence. The 
mayor has since taken occasion to acknowledge 
his appreciation of the grace of love shown in 
such a man; and the present archbishop has 
borne similar testimony. 


During the period of these labors he was 
prostrated with a severe attack of pneumonia, 
His physician, when he had seen the fever pass 
what was deemed the fatal mark, took an op- 
portunity to say to him, “ If you have anything 
To his sur- 
prise his patient began afterwards to recover. 


The doctor declared to him, “ This unexpected 
turn for the better is due to your simple and 


temperate habits of life. You never took alco- 
holic drinks, you never chewed nor smoked to- 
bacco, you have never been indulgent of appe- 
tite. Had any of these been your practice, you 
could not have survived the violence of this at- 
tack. Your pure and clean life has saved you.” 
But William U. Ditzler had seen in his sickness 
a vision of a further-extended time before him 
which he must occupy for others’ good. While 
never free from much bodily infirmity after his 
illness, he was especially a sufferer during the 
last two years of his life in consequence of a 
severe accident. 

He bore his daily sufferings with great forti- 
tude, continuing when possible his regular jour- 
neys to his city store, constantly waiving his own 
sense of pain, and hiding his exercises on behalf 
of those near and dear to him, that in self for- 
getfulness he might enter into the states and 
troubles of those who so much resorted to his 
society. At length a final attack of pneumonia 
laid him low, and after a week passed mostly in 
apparent unconsciousness, he passed away from 
works, it is believed to the rewards enjoyed by 
those, who, having turned many to righteous- 
ness, shine as the stars forever and ever. 

The foregoing incidents in the life of our 
valued Friend have been adduced to show, not 
the merit of the creature, but the sufficiency of 
Divine grace for man, when heeded. ‘“ Not by 
might, nor by power, but my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” It is not to intellectual ability 
or culture, that his life and power in the min- 
istry can be ascribed, but it was his childlike 
trust in the immediate and perceptible direction 
of the Spirit of Christ. This gave him success 
in word or in work, only as it was permitted 
to prevail. His eye was kept remarkably single 
to this guidance, in the love and patience of 
Christ, whose gentleness made him great. It 
invested and imbued him with a rare sweetness 
of spirit and a tender sympathy of heart to such 
a degree that even the worldly minded took 
knowledge of him that he was with Jesus. That 
single and steadfast adherence to the inward 
and Holy Witness, which was the characteristic 
of his career, is essential, as he believed, to bring 
the church of his choice, as it did his own life, 
out of the wilderness, and give it once more that 
shining place among men, of which his life was 
an instance. 





ReEsPonsiIBILITY.—An ancient sage illustrated 
the consequences of sin in this parable: A 
vessel sailing from Joppa, carried a passenger 
who, beneath his berth, cut a hole through the 
ship’s side. When the men of the watch ex- 
postulated with him, the offender calmly replied, 
“What matters it to you? The hole I have 
made lies under my own berth.” No man per- 
ishes alone in his iniquity: no man can guess 
the full consequences of his transgression.—Spur- 
geon. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Query of an Awakened Soul. 


“Lord what wouldst thou have me to do?” 

This is oft the query of the soul when first 
awakened from the sleep of unconcern, when it 
becomes sensible of the warming, life-giving 
beams of the Sun of righteousness, and a flame 
of love is kindled therein that goes forth in 
gratitude to God for his sweet mercy, and to 
his fellow-man as recipients of the like grace. 
“ Wouldst thou have me proclaim thy goodness 
and extol thy name?” That may yet be, but 
first his followers must know that all power is 
of God, and He alone is the giver of all good. 
“Without me ye can do nothing,” for “ man at 
his best estate is altogether vanity.” “Shall I 
then seclude myself and live to thee alone?” 
Not for this was man created, but in unison of 
heart and voice to praise the Lord, and by lov- 
ing man to prove he loves his Maker. “My 
goods, and all that I possess, shall these be sold, 
and distribution made to feed the poor?” God 
feeds the ravens when they seek their food, “the 
cattle on a thousand hills are his,” and so is man 
wherever found, and God supplies his wants. 
“ What then my Lord, askest thou of me? for 
my soul doth love thee, and would seek to do 
thy will?” If then thou my servant wouldst 
truly be, forsake the willings of thy own mind 
for these will but weary thee, and lead thee into 
mazes far from the path of peace. Deny this 
thy forward will and humbly follow me, for I, 
thy Master, lead those who would learn of me. 
I bore the cross my Father gave me, and now I 
give thee thine, that thou mayest have fellow- 
ship with me and abide in my love, as I dwell 
in my Father’s love. 

“T will then, my Lord, thou helping me, 
watch the pointings of thy finger, and eschew 
that which I know is displeasing to thee. But 
oh ! the weakness of the flesh! My spirit hastes 
to do thy will, but self doth lag behind and 
groans beneath the cross. Haste thou to help 
me Lord! for in myself I find no power to do 
thy will, and do the things I would not. Bid 
me follow thee, and with thy mandate let thy 
power come. Self on the altar of thy will I lay, 
and humbled in the dust, I will look to thee and 
thee alone, and hope in thy mercy. Strengthen 
thou me as I bend at thy footstool, as I approach 
thy mercy seat. Open thou the eyes of my un- 
derstanding that I may see thee in the way 
which thou leadest, that I may follow hard after 
thee and abide in thy will. Not great things 
would I seek, but to do and to be what thou 
wouldst, that thy favor may be toward me, and 
thy peace in my bosom. And when, O Lord! 
by the work and operation of thy hand, abiding 
in patience, thou hast formed me to be an in- 
strument fit for thee to use, may that work and 
labor of love which thou assigns as my lot to do, 
bring glory to thee alone, for it is not unto us, 
not unto us, but thy name alone is worthy of 
all praise and honor.” W. W. B. 


aplicacions 

Hannan, the wife of Jacob Lindley, said: 
“When I have gone only to pay formal visits, 
I have returned empty and barren ; but when I 
have given attention to the small intimations 
presented to my view, to visit the afflicted, or 
to administer some relief to the necessitous, I 
have been favored to return with a calm and 
peaceful mind.” Again she said, “ Poor mortals 
are dull scholars, not willing to learn: though 
the Almighty administers dispensations like 
judgments, yet it may be in great mercy, as He 
leaves nothing undone, in order to save the soul 
of his creature man.” 





THE FRIEND. 
Egypt; Its History and Civilization. 


(Continued from page 38). 

After the death of Rameses I., his son Seti 
(circa 1540 B. Cc.) came to the throne. He par- 
tially restored the Egyptian empire in Syria, 
which had been lost since the death of Khu-n- 
aten. He also built the great hall adjoining the 
palace of Karnak. Marching against the Ca- 
naanites he utterly destroyed their trade. Soon 
after the appearing of the Israelites, “ God’s 
chosen people,” into the land of Canaan had 
come, when the “ vials of wrath,” were poured 
out upon the Canaanites. The Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Hittites and other nations had 
been there before them. 

Then came Rameses II., “the Great,” as he 
has been known in history. His reign was 
the longest in the annals of Egyptian history, 
reigning from about 1530 B. c. to about 1466 
B. C., a period of sixty-six years, beginning 
when he was only five years old. He was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, and though Arch- 
bishop Ussher places the reign of the Phar- 
aoh of the Exodus (Merneptha, successor of 
Rameses II., in round numbers at about 1500 
B. C., as seen in the margin of the Bible, yet in 
the light of recent research the dates as given 
by that “worthy man of Ireland” (in the six- 
teenth century), are incorrect, and in many in- 
stances far from the truth, as the date of the 
Exodus is now placed by some Egyptologists 
as low as about 1460 B. c., and by others even 
lower, instead of 1491 B. c., and the date of the 
creation is now placed thousands of years farther 
back, by Bible students, than that given by 
Ussher. I believe the time is not far distant 
when the chronological dates as given in the 
margin of the Bible will be substituted for more 
reliable ones. In the inscriptions Rameses II. 
calls himself “ king of kings” and is identified 
with the Greek name Sesostris. He continued 
the persecutions of the Israelites, begun by his 
grandfather Rameses I. and father Seti. It 
was Rameses II. who commanded his subjects 
to throw all the male born of the Hebrews into 
the river Nile, and it was his daughter that 
brought Moses up as her own child, having 
found him in an ark of bulrushes. The Rame- 
sium, the great temple of Thebes, was built by 
Ramesis [1., this Pharaoh of the oppression, ac- 
cording to some historians, but according to 
others by III Rameses . of the twentieth dy- 
nasty. In “Seward’s Travels around the World,” 
is given an elaborate description of this temple, 
in which Rameses III. figures as the builder in- 
stead of Rameses II. In the front of the temple 
of Luxor six colossal statues of Rameses II. are 
standing to this very day, and Egyptologists 
have, in their recent excavations, discovered en- 
graved on their bases the names of the countries 
which his own army had vanquished. He also 
caused the four large statues of himself, to be 
seen to-day at Abu-Simbel, to be cut out of the 
rock. One of the statues is now badly shattered, 
the face and body being broken off, the base 
only remaining. The other three statues are in 
as good a state of preservation as when they 
were first carved out of the rock. On the smooth 
rock above their heads are hieroglyphics relat 
ing the conquests of that king. The temples of 
one of their idols Horus (“ the Hor of the Sun”), 
not far from Luxor, was also built by Rameses 
1 II., or rather finished in his reign. The royal 
sepulchres, also, afforded another place of inter- 
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having been blind for many years, but accord- 
ing to others he died a natural death. His 
mummy can be seen this very day with hun- 
dreds of others in the museum at Cairo. 

It will be remembered that with Rameses II. 
a new period of literature began to show itself 
in Egypt. These were books of travel and ad- 
venture, written on papyrus rolls. The rolls 
before this period, though written on papyrus, 
were chiefly confined to medical and philosophi- 
eal treatises, and also historical. One of the 
rolls of travel written during the reign of this 
king, was recently discovered by W. Max Miil- 
ler, and contains an account of the misadven- 
tures of an Egyptian commander, which he met 
with while travelling through Palestine, and the 
book is generally known as “ The Travels of the 
Mohar.” It is written in a sarcastic way, and 
the scribe who wrote it jeers at the “ Mohar” 
for not having visited “ Kirjathanab near Beth 
Thupar ;” also for not having seen “ Adullam 
and Zidipusa” in the southern part of Judah 
(or Judea). 

It was during the reign of Merneptha that 
the Exodus of the Israelites occurred. This was 
about 1460 B. c. according to Nolan and several 
others, and in Exodus xiv. is given a graphic 
account of his destruction together with his 
army in the Red Sea, which corresponds to that 
given in the inscriptions on obelisks in Egypt. 
His body was probably washed up on shore and 
embalmed by his subjects, and according to some 
historians, put in sarcophagi. 

With the twentieth dynasty (the foreign 
Pheenicians having just established themselves 
on the throne of Egypt), a revival took place, 
but it did not last long. The priests of Tanis 
(Zoan) drove out the foreign Phcenicians, who 
had just entered, and established themselves on 
the throne of Egypt. Then the kingdom began 
rapidly to decline. The greatest monarchs of 
the twentieth dynasty were Rameses III. and 
IV. It was probably during the reign of one 
of the kings of this dynasty that Solomon was 
reigning in Jerusalem, and it is thought by many 
students on the subject that it was the daughter 
of king Pionzer that was married to Solomon, 
as one of his wives, as stated in 1 Kings xii. 
Of the following dynasty we know very little, 
and nothing done during that dynasty worthy 
of mention. There has been found of this dynasty, 
however, the coffin and mummy of scribe Neb- 
seni, who lived about 1000 B. c. 

It is with the twenty-second dynasty that 
Egypt again emerges into the light of history. 
This dynasty which is supposed by many to be 
of foreign origin (perhaps Assyrian or Elamite) 
was founded by Sheshong I. (the Shishak of 1 
Kings xiv: 2 Chronicles xii. 2) who in the fifth 
year of the reign of Rehoboam, king of Judah, 
came and laid siege to Jerusalem “ with twelve 
hundred chariots, and three score thousand 
horsemen ; and the people were without num- 
ber that came with him out of Egypt; the Lu- 
bims, the Sukkims, and the Ethiopians. And 
he took the fenced cities which pertained to 
Judah, and came to Jerusalem” (2 Chronicles 
xii. 3-5). And again we read (2 Chronicles 
xii. 9) that he “ took away the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king’s house; he took all; he carried away also 
the shields of gold which Solomon had made.” 
This event took place about the year 940 B. c. 
i. e., allowing four hundred and eighty years 


est, and are contained in the Biban-el-Melook | from the Exodus to the building of Solomon’s 


mountains. 
meses II. or Sesostris committed suicide after 


(“ Gates of the Kings)”, a secluded valley in the | temple, together with forty years for Solomon’s 
According to some historians Ra- | reign. 


With the twenty-fourth dynasty the Ethio- 
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pians took possession of Nubia, as well as Upper | silver, and a talent of gold, and that he made 
Egypt, and Shabaq ( the So mentioned in 2 K. | his brother Eliakim, king of Judah in his place. 
xvii. 4), the king of Egypt received tribute} After making him ruler over Judah, he made 
from Hoshea, king of Israel —an alliance which | him change his name to Jehoiakim. The de- 
brought about the captivity of the Hebrews or | posed king Jehoahaz was taken to Egypt where 
Israelites by the Assyrians. The Israelites asked | he died, probably in prison. 
for help from the Egyptians, which would gladly (To be continued.) 
have been offered them, but for their inability 
to do so. Sabatok, the new king of Egypt was 
defeated by Sargon, “the later” king of Assyria, 
at the battle of Raphia in 720 B.c. Later we 
read in 2 Kings xix. that another king of 
Egypt, Tirhakah, had gone to help Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, when he was besieged by Sen- 
nacherib, but was defeated by the Assyrians at 
the battle of Eltakeh in 701 B. c. In the Scrip- 
tures he is called “ king of Ethiopia” only. 
Tirhakah, though defeated by the Assyrians at 
the encounter, retaliated by recapturing Mem- 
phis from their hands. Later he turned his 
troops again towards Assyria, but was defeated 
by the troops of Asshurbanipal their king. 
After Tirhakah, came his son, Rud-Amon, 
who was also defeated by the Assyrians. Then 
came Necho I[., who reigned from about 670 
B. C. to 626 B. c., who in turn was succeeded by 
Psammeticus L., who led his army against the 
Assyrians, who found it impossible to retain 
possession of so large a country. In 611 B.c. 
the king Psammeticus died, and was succeeded 
by Necho II. (“the lame”), one of the greatest 
of the Saite kings. Of his doings in the way of 
conquest we read in 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, and 
Jeremiah, where he was coming to fight against 
the king of Assyria (Saracus, being his name, 
according to other writers on the subject), and 
as Josephus asserts he intended to join the forces 
of Nabopollaser, king of Babylon, and Cyaxa- 
res I, king of Media, intheir attempt to over- 
throw the city of Nineveh, and thus put an end 
to the Assyrian Empire. Though the kings of 
Babylon and Media succeeded in their design, 
still they had to do it without the help of the 
king of Egypt; for as we read in 2 Kings 
xxiii. he was confronted in the valley of 
Megiddo, by king Josiah of Judah near Car- 
chemish, by the river Euphrates. In the 2 
Chronicles xxxv. we read that Necho sent 
ambassadors to Josiah, telling him that he had 
not come against him that day, but against 
“the house wherewith I have war” (meaning 
Assyria). Josiah did not heed however, and a 
battle ensued, in which Josiah was killed. By 
reading the passage where he says to Josiah, 
king of Judah, “ I come not against thee this day, 
but against the house wherewith I have war; 
for God commanded me to make haste; forbear 
thee from meddling with God, who is with me, 
that He destroy thee not,” we know that this 
king must have believed in God, and believed 
in dreams as sent by Him. We know that he 
did not worship the gods of the Egyptians, he 
being of foreign descent, but it is thought that 
his religion was in a great measure like the 
Hebrews. This can easily be imagined when 
we know that a century before, the Hebrews 
and Egyptians were on friendly terms, and that 
possibly some of the monotheistic doctrines of 
the former slowly crept into Egypt. This was 
certainly the case, more or less, in the days of 
Necho II., and he is regarded as the greatest of 
the Saitic kings. We next hear of him during 
the reign of Jehoahaz, successor of Josiah as 
king of Judah, where he came against him, and 
capturing him put him in chains at Riblah (in 
the land of Hamath), so that he might not 
reign in Jerusalem. It then says that he “ put 
the land to a tribute of an hundred talents of 


IN a testimony of Horsham Monthly Meeting, 
concerning James Thornton, of Byberry, Pa,, 
who died in 1794, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age, we read of his saying: ‘‘I have seen 
that the honors and friendships of this world 
are a great hindrance to the progress of many 
in religion ; but it is what I always shunned, or 
I should not have been able to have dealt so 
plainly, and spoken so impartially, in meetings 
and out, as I have done, and stood through it 
all to this day.” He was an able minister of 
the gospel, and well qualified for the discipline 
of the church; in which he was fervently en- 
gaged, that the good order thereof might be 
maintained, and the camp cleansed and pre- 
served ; his disposition kind and affable; his 
company and conversation being instructive 
and edifying, ete. 
























For “ THE FRIEND.” 


EFFECTUAL ASPIRATION. 


(Isaiah xxviii: 16. Rom.i: 17. Col. ii: 23), 


Onward to aims embracing all mankind, 
Without successive places 
At which thought’s upward course from problems past 
Renews its rest on God’s Foundation fast? 
Devoted hearts and brains, 
Mounting thence, ever in a loftier flight 
Join, as the later leading of the Light 
Each energy constrains 
New problems cannot part them while the new 
Knowledge so gained extends their union true 
In Wisdom’s wide domains. 
Now therefore let no faithless fear prevent 
Such souls from daring Truth’s sublime ascent! 
——~-2—_____. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
EFFECTUAL INSPIRATION. 





DANGER OF LirrLe Sixs.—The slightest de- 
flection from duty, or God’s truth, is extremely 
dangerous. Small at first, it may at last mean 
the difference between heaven and hell. A 
Cunarder put out from England for New York. 
It was well equipped, but in putting up a stove 
in the pilot box, a nail was driven too near 
the compass. The ship’s officer, deceived by 
the distracted compass, put the ship two hundred 
miles off her right course, and suddenly the man 
on the lookout cried, “ Land, ho!” and the ship 
was halted within a few yards of her demolition 
on Nantucket shoals. A six-penny nail came 
hear wrecking a Cunarder.—Selected. 


Justly to rank the spiritual meat, 

Nourishing the soul for every manly feat 
O’er the infantile food 

Handed diluted through our human speech, 

Demands a skill beyond our human reach. 
In its strong light construed, 

Lessons of literal diversity 

Loom out in large and heavenly harmony. 
Intuitively viewed, 

Now as of old, traditions outward rule 

Guides to the truly spiritual school, 
Howe’er its multitude 

Avail to daze the intellect, until 

Merged in the method of the Heavenly Will. 





“Tae Day or Smatu Turnes.”—A man in 
Tolland, Conn., found a very small potato in 
one of his pockets when he came in from his 
work. 

“ Here,” said he laughingly, to a boy twelve 
years old, who lived with him, “ plant that, and 
you shall have all you can raise from it till you 
are of age.” 

The bright little boy cut the potato into as 
many pieces as there were “eyes” in it and 
planted it. In the autumn he dug and laid b 
the increase of it, and planted that in the fol- 
lowing spring. Next year he planted the larger 
crop gathered the previous autumn. The pota- 
toes grew healthily and did well, and his fourth 
year’s harvest amounted to four hundred bushels. 
The farmer asked to be released from his bargain, 
for he saw the boy’s planting would cover all 
his land. And yet it is quite common to despise 
“the day of small things.”—Selected. 





Tue Sermon I Like Best.—The Christian 
Commonwealth of London has essayed to inform 
the preacher what his hearers want by gathering 
a large number of descriptions of “ the sermon 
I like best.” Thirty of these are printed. There 
are certain essentials in which their writers 
agree. First, all these laymen want in their 
pulpit a man, not a mere instructor, essayist, or 
orator, but some one with strong sympathies. 
They want one who understands them, ap- 
preciates their aspirations to nobler living, and 
who has experienced in some measure what in 
their best moments they strive after. They 
want to feel in the sermon the strong, quiet 
hand clasp as they step upward. “The sermon 
I like best,” says one, “comes from beyond the 
region of the intellect, though not unassociated 
with it, from the heart of a man to that of his 
brother man.” It comes let us say, from Christ 
Jesus, who alone can speak to our condition. 





GREAT Srns.—The great danger in the Chris- 
tian life is the supposition that only great sins 
affect the life. On the contrary, it is rare that 
the evil comes in like a flood. There is in the 
embankment the little crack through which the 
water trickles almost unobserved, and in such 
quantity that it is not regarded as worthy of 
effort to restrain. But each minute it works its 
deadly work, removing particle after particle, 
until, under the stress of the storm, it opens the 
way for the giving away of the embankment, 
and in a moment the flood with its ruin.— 
Lutheran Observer. 


cuvinnnteinainhidiidipsiheainsictinioe 

One TaLent.—The gift or talent which the 
Lord puts into our hands to use is proportioned 
to every man’s “ several ability.” He does not 
require service which we are unfitted to perform. 
He does not exact day labor, light being denied ; 
does not require us to cut without an axe, or 
carve without a chisel; does not load the child 
with the burden of the man; does not require 
us to use five talents, having ability to use only 
one. We may, indeed, in our unwisdom and 
ambition, attempt many things for which we 
are unqualified, and which are beyond our 
strength, but we are not thereby serving the 








Hevrine Gop.—A little girl, seeing the ser- 
vant throw crumbs into the fire, said, “ Don’t 
you know that God takes care of the sparrows ?” 


t “Tf God cares for them,” was the careless reply, 
Lord truly ; it would be far better that we should | “we need not trouble ourselves about them.” 


do that thing, however lowly, which the Lord | “ But,” said the little girl, “ I had rather be like 
lays to our hand—and do it faithfully and well. | God, and help Him take care of the little birds, 
—From “ The Greatness of Little Things,” by | than to scatter or waste the food that He gives 
James Culross. us.” —Epworth Herald. 
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help that. God has made it so, that, with the 
sun upon one side of you, and the ground upon 
the other, there will be seen the faithful outline 
of yourself, according to the eternal laws of light! 
God has made it so, that with Jesus Christ living 
within you, and the souls of men living around 
you, upon them will fall the spiritual likeness 
of yourself, and every one will be different from 
what he otherwise would be.—WN. J. S. 


mation of the stomach and bowels ; 16 of diphtheria; 16 
of nephritis ; 12 from casualties ; 11 of convulsions ; 9 
of apoplexy, and 8 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, 1114 a 112}; 
new 4’s, 127 a 128; 5’s, 112 a 113; 3’s, 105 a 1054 ; cur- 
rency 6’s, 102 a 103. 

Corron sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
64c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feep.—Spot bran, $13.50 a $14.00 per ton for winter 
in bulk and $13.00 a $13.50 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.25 a $3.40 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.40; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.60; do., straight, 
$4.15 a $4.35; do., patent, $4.40 a $4.60; do., favorite 
brands, $4.65 a $4.80; city mills, extra, $2.75 a $3.00; 
do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.50. Rye FLrour.— $2.80 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 73} a 733c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35} a 35 $e. 












ao Gtn.; Joseph B. Matlack, Phila.; Geo 

J. Foster, [ll.; Ole T. Sawyer, Ia., $12, for himself 
John Knudson, Iver Olson, Sigbjorn T. Rosdale, Ma- 
linda Thompson and Anna T. Tostenson; J. W. Gar- 
wood, Agent, Ia., for George Standing; R. S. Griffith 
Agent, Pa., for Joshua R. Howell; John E. Darnell, 
N.J.; John W. Hilyard, N. J.; Thomas W. Newb : 
Ind., $6, for himself, Joseph Little and Nathan Little; 
Charles Jones and J. Barclay Jones, Gtn. ; Walter E, 
Vail, N. J.; James M. Moon, Pa.; John G. Haines 
and Levi 8S. Thomas, Pa.; Jesse Negus, Agent, Ia, 
$18, for William D. Branson, Tristram Coggeshall, 
Archibald Crosbie, Mary Edmondson, Lydia B. Oli- 
phant, Clarkson T. Penrose, Erick Knudson, Rezin 
Thompson and Margaret C. Williams; John S. Pear- 
son, Pa.; Mark H. Buzby, N. J.; K. L. Roberts, N. J.; 
Edwin A. Hoopes, Pa.; David Heston and for Charles 
B. Heston, Fkfd.; James C. Chappell, N. C.; James 
Lee, Jr., Pa.; Edward Stratton, O.; George Haines, 
Jr., N. J.; Samuel L. Fox, Pa.; Robert R. Hulme, 
Gtn. 


es 


The wise men ask, “ What language did Christ speak ? 
They cavil, argue, search, and little prove. 
O sages, leave your Syriac and your Greek! 
Each heart contains the knowledge that you seek ; 
Christ spoke the universal language—love. 
— Unknown. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 








Unitep Sratrs—Orders were issued at the War De- 
partment on the 16th inst. for the mustering out of 35,- 
000 volunteers, and it is expected that the immediate 
reduction of the army will be continued until 100,000 
men are discharged. The final placing of the army on 
a peace basis will be postponed until the peace negotia- 
tions are ratified by the United States and Spain. 

Spain's Minister of War states that Captain General 
Augustin was removed from the command at Manila 
on Eighth Month 5th. His second in command, Gen- 
eral Jaudenes, surrendered the city of Manila to 
General Merritt on the 13th inst. General Augustin 
took passage to Hong Kong in a German steamship, 
after the surrender. 

A despatch from General Merritt, giving the terms 
of the capitulation of Manila, has been received in 
Washington. The surrender, it appears, was limited 
to “the city and defences of Manila and its suburbs.” 
The troops surrendered with all honors, and one pro- 
vision of the agreement was that the return of the arms 
surrendered by the Spanish force “shall take place 
when they evacuate the city or when the American 
army evacuates.” 

Admiral Dewey’s report of the surrender of Manila 
says that about 7000 prisoners were taken. The 
American squadron had no casualties, and none of the 
vessels were injured. The forts and entrenchments at 
Malate, on the south side of the city, were shelled, 
driving back the enemy. The army advanced at the 
same time, and the city surrendered at 5 o’clock. 

A despatch from Manila, dated Eighth Month 18th, 
says the total number of killed on the American side 
during the attack upon and capture of Manila was 
forty-six, and of the wounded about 100. The Spanish 
losses were 200 killed and 400 wounded. The fire of 
the Americans did practicaliy no damage to the town 
or to the non-combatants. The Americans had con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping the insurgents out of the 
city, only admitting those who were without weapons. 

General Merritt and Aguinaldo have agreed that 
the latter shall govern outside of Manila for the pre- 
sent. 

The United States troops have taken possession ot 
the Spanish headquarters at Manila. The Spanish 
troops are encamped in the Cathedral quarter. Gen- 
eral Jaudenes says their condition is bad. 

The Manila cable has been restored, and is now 
working, notice to this effect having been sent by Gen- 
eral Merritt on the 20th inst. 

Major Miley returned to Santiago on the 17th inst. 
after having received the surrender of 1500 Spanish 
soldiers and officers at Baracoa and Sagua de Tanamo; 
2270 rifles and 400,000 cartridges were surrendered. 
The Spaniards at both places were in total ignorance 
of the progress of the war, and had not heard of 
Cervera’s defeat nor of the fall of Santiago. 

According to the Medical Record Dr. Emma Wake- 
field, a colored woman, has received a license to prac- 
tice medicine, from the Louisiana State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners. She is the first woman of her race to 
receive a medical license in the South, and, it is 
claimed, in the Union 

Four persons were killed and twelve to fifteen seri- 
ously injured in a railroad wreck at Sharon, Massachu- 
setts, on the night of the 21st. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 446, which is 
3 more than the previous week and 40 more than the 
corresponding week of last year. Of the foregoing, 107 
were under one years of age; 243 were males and 203 
females ; 50 died of consumption ; 40 of cholera infan- 
tum ; 40 of diseases of the heart ; 23 of measles ; 20 of 
cancer ; 20 of pneumonia ; 19 of old age; 16 of inflam- 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































dium, 5 a 54c.; common, 43 a 4jc. 


medium, 3} a 4ce.; common, 23 a 33c.; lambs, 44 a 74c.; 
stock ewes, 4} a 44c. 


other grades. 


of Dumfries, Scotland, the sum of £10,000 to build a 
public library. 


tons per week, of which between 3000 and 4000 tons 
are made in London. 
streams of lava are flowing down the mountain side at 


the rate of 400 yards an hour. 


are heard in the central crater, which is vomiting ashes 
and flames 


expedition to explore the east coast of Greenland, under 
steamer Godt-Haab. 


tries of the world, with an annual output of about 
$33,000,000. 


No. 2 white oats, clipped, 30 a 32c. 
Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 53 a 55c.; good, 5} a 54c ; me- 


SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c.; 


Hocs.—6 a 64c. for best Western and 5% a 6c. for 


ForreIGN.—Andrew Carnegie has offered the town 
The production of soap in England is about 45,000 


A despatch of the 18th inst., dated from Naples, says : 
Vesuvius is again in a state of active eruption. Four 


The chestnut trees on 
Mount Somma have been burned. Constant explosions 


A Copenhagen despatch dated the 16th, says: The 
Lieutenant Amdrup, sailed this morning on board the 


Russia ranks fourth among the gold-producing coun- 


A great fire at Nijni, Novgorod, Russia, has destroy- 


ed a number of factories and eighty houses, the dam- 
age being 1,500,000 roubles. 


Another great fire at Nijni, Novgorod, Russia, occur- 
red on the night of the 16th of the present month. The 
city workhouse was burned and many lives lost. 

General Tchernaieff, the famous Russian conqueror 
of Tashkind, died Eighth Month 17th. 

The plague is again epidemic at Bombay. 

The Corean Government has decided to construct its 
own railways, and will therefore grant no concessions. 

The most active volcano in the world is Mount San- 
gay 17,190 feet high, situated on the eastern chain of 
the Andes, South America. It has been in constant 
eruption since 1728, and the sound of its explosions is 
sometimes heard at Quito, a distance of 150 miles, 267 
having been counted in an hour. 

A Madrid despatch says the first use made by the 
Cuban Autonomist Cabinet of the restored cable was to 
ask the Spanish Government for a remittance of £800,- 
000 sterling. 

United States Minister Hunter, at Guatemala, has 
cabled the State Department of the death of General 
Morales, the revolutionary leader, and the collapse of 
the revolution. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72. 

J. A. Holloway, Agent, O., $20, for Asa Branson, 
Joseph Bailey, Ellen Branson, Thomas Conrow, Mary 
J. French, Edwin F. Holloway, Asa G. Holloway, 
Sarah F. Holloway, Henry Stanton and Hannah Hoyle; 
Ellwood Cooper, Phila.; Semira L. Comfort, Cal. ; 
Henry N. Hoxie, Pa.; Benjamin F. Starbuck, Agent, 
O., $22, for himself, Israel Steer, Elisha B. Steer, Mar- 
tha Binns, Lindley M. Brackin, Lindley Hall, Joseph 
P. Lupton, Jacob Maule, Oliver 8. Negus, Israel Sid- 
well and Nathan Steer; Margaret Maule, Pa.; John 
S. Fowler, O.; Laura A. Osborn, Conn. ; Jorgen Enge, 
la.; Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ia., $10, for R. Anna 
Painter, John Q. Spencer, Edward G. Vail, Edward 
Edgerton and Hannah W. Williams; for Clayton 
Haines and Benjamin J. Wilkins, N. J.; Edward 



























Ga” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scuoon.—The next term 


will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month 6th. Ap- 
plication for admisson of pupils should be made to 


Wituram F. WickersHaM, Principal, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


FRrEenps’ SELEcT ScHoot will re-open Ninth Month 


19th. The Superintendent will be in attendance at the 
school during the two weeks preceding the opening 
from ten until one o'clock. 


J. Henry BARTLErt, Superintendent. 





Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi, 


E. L., $5; S. W., $5; J. I. G., $20; A Friend, per J. 


S. E., $1; B.S., $5; G. A., $15; J. R. T., $10; G. M.C,, 
$50; R. P. G., $50; J. G. A., $10; E. 8. C., Brooklyn, 
$1; W. E. V., $5; E. B., $1; J. B, $5; J.B. $1; A 
draft for £150 has been forwarded to England. 


WiiuiAM Evans, Treasurer. 


FRIENDS wishing to visit the New England coast can 


obtain board at George C. Herbert’s new house, on high 
and shaded ground, a short walk from the beach, and 
within a comfortable trolley ride of Marblehead, Salem, 
Nahant, and other places of interest. 


Address 10 Central Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 





Westtown Boarpine ScHooL.—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to EpwARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 








Diep, at his residence near Barnesville, Ohio, on the 
fourteenth of Fifth Month, 1898, Jesse BaILey, in the 


eighty-fifth year of his age; was a member of Still- 


water Monthly Meeting. In the fore part of his sick- 
ness, he frequently expressed a desire to be in readiness 
at the Master’s call, and his friends have the comfort- 
ing assurance that he has been safely gathered home. 
, at his home in Malvern, Pennsylvania, on the 
morning of the fourth of Seventh Month, 1898, Davip 
Evans, in the eighty-first year of his age; a member 
of Malvern Particular and Goshen Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. “ Be still and know that | am God.” This 
dear Friend during a prolonged sickness, often alluded 
to the value of “silence:’ On one occasion being 
asked if he would like to hear reading from some in- 
teresting book he replied, ‘‘ I enjoy the book of silence.” 
, Sixth Month 22d, 1898, BenJAMIN HOooPeEs, 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age, a valued member 
and elder of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
He was of a quiet spirit and endowed with good abili- 
ties, which qualified him to fill with acceptance several 
important trusts in different Institutions. He was not 
exempt from trials and afilictions incident to this life, 
but under all, was a good example of Christian sub- 
mission to the dispensations of Providence, and it was 
his chief concern to keep his lamp trimmed and light 
burning, ready to meet the Bridegroom of souls. His 
end was peace. 








WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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